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RAILWAY TRIPS. 








Tue London station, or termenus, of the London and 
Birmingham Railway is behind Euston Square, on the 
north-western extremity of the metropolis. Euston Square 
lies on a portion of a line of road which interposes a belt, 
on the north and north-west, between a long and varied 
suburb and what is strictly London. It forms a great 
thoroughfare, connecting the east and west ends, running 
by Islington; and is a distinct metropolitan boundary 
for about three miles of its extent, separated only from 
the open country by the increasing mass of suburban 
buildings on the north side. Here, then, close to this 
great thoroughfare, and yet lying on the very edge of 
London, is the station of the Railway, already become 
a place of importance, activity, and bustle. 

The entrance to the station is of a grand and imposing 
character. A lofty gateway, like the entrance of a temple, 
is flanked by lodges and iron gates. “‘ Without putting 
forth any particular claims to originality, this work (of 
which Mr. P. Hardwick is the architect), has the merit 
sof exhibiting the Grecian Doric upon a scale hitherto un- 
attempted in modern times, and far exceeding that of 
the generality of ancient examples; the columns being 
8 feet 6 inches in diameter, which is only 3 feet 1 inch 
less than that of the York column. Owing to their being 
of such massive dimensions, they are not solid through- 
out, but have a hollow core. The structure is upon the 
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[Entrance to the Euston-Square Station, London.] 


plan of a Greek propyleeum, that is, forms a covered en- 
trance, open at both ends, which will be distyle in antis 
(i. e., two columns between two ante), surmounted by a 
pediment. On each side of the outer front are two lodges, 
connected by piers and lofty iron and railing. 
The height to the top of the pediment is 70 feet.”* 

On passing within this gateway, we feel at once that 
as the mode of conveyance is different, so is the place. 
We are not within the narrow precincts of an inn-yard, 
y jostled by porters and ostlers, and incommoded by lug- 
gage; everything is on a large scale. Yet one’s old 
associations are disturbed by the sight of men in uni- 
form keeping strict “ a and ward,” and by the 
necessary yet rigid exactness of all the arrangements. 
Friends cannot pass through to see you “ seated,” or give 
you a parting look of recognition as the train moves off. 
“First”? und “second” class passengers have their dif- 
ferent entrances, and their separate booking desks ; and 
on passing through the building have to produce their 
tickets as passports into the covered yard where the 
trains lie. Being a few minutes before our time (let no 
laggard passenger trust to overtaking a train, even though 
but half a minute too late), we may devote them to cop- 
sidering the origin and history of this undertaking, gi- 





gantic in jts very infancy. 
* ‘Companion to the Almanac’ for ane. 
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. Two rival companies united in 1830 ; and the united 
body then set about obtaining the authority of parliament 
for the making of the London and Birmingham Railway. 
They had an arduous and expensive struggle to obtain 
it, “The bill was thrown out of the House of Lords in 
1832, in consequence of the opposition of proprietors of 
land, and other individuals, who considered that their in- 
terests would be injured by the projected railway. By 
1833 this opposition was so far weakened as to permit 
the shareholders to obtain their Act. The expenses at- 
tending this, that is, payments to surveyors, witnesses, 
parliamentary agents, &c., “ amount to the ¢normous sum 
of 72,8687. 18s. 10d., which will be viewed by many as 
a reproach to our system of legislation, which thus throws 
an impediment that, in many cases, would be insurmount~ 
able, in the way of works of great and acknowledged 
usefulness.”* But while the justice of this remark is 
admitted, let us also recollect the nature of the powers 
which a railway company asks, when it applies to par- 
liament. It seeks what must, of necessity, be more or 
less a monopoly, however beneficial to the public that 
monopoly may turn out to be ; it asks leave to construct 
an exclusively private road, whereon no other carriage 
and no passenger may travel, except those connected 
with the Company ; and there must necessarily arise out 
of the construction of the railroad an interference or a 
collision with other and old established interests and in- 
vestments of capital. We are yet quite in the infancy of 
our experience of railroads; and though no man doubts 
the vast addition of power, as well as convenience, which 
they must give to the country, it surely is the duty of the 
legislature to see that a very strong case is made out, 
before it gives to a private company the extraordinary 
privileges which a Railroad Act requires. 

The London and Birmingham Railroad Company laid 
an estimate before Parliament, by which it was supposed 
that the entire work could be finished for 2,500,000/., 
or 21,7562. per mile. The direct distance from London 
to Birmingham is about 100 miles; the line of the Rail- 
way about 12 miles more. This sum included the items 
of excavations and embankments, tunnelling, masonry, 
rails, blocks and sleepers, ines, coaches, purchase of 
land, &c. But in a petition lately presented to Parlia- 
ment, the Directors say, that “up to the present time a 
sum exceeding 4,300,000/. has been expended on the 
Railway, and the engines and carriages necessary for the 
use thereof, and a large additional’ sum will yet be re- 
quired to finish it.” The actual cost of the Railway will 
thus be nearly double the original estimate. “This dif- 
ference between the original estimates and the actual cost 
shows how difficult it is, even for men of the highest 
talent and experience, to form correct estimates of the 
labour attending works of this stupendous character, in 
the absence of data furnished by experience gained in 
conducting similar undertakings.” 

It is essential that a railroad should be as level as the 
nature of the ground over which it is taken will permit. 
Inclinations diminish the power of the locomotive engines, 
more or less, according to their abruptness. But in sur- 
veying the country between London and Birmingham, it 
will be seen that a line of railroad cannot be brought to 
anything like a level without enormous labour. High 
grounds have to be cut, and an embankment carried 
through low grounds ; and the whole line of the London 
and Birmingham Railway may be termed an alternate 
series of cuttings and embankments. “In looking at the 
geological map of England, it must be evident to any one 
acquainted with the geographical characters of the dif- 
ferent formations, that no canal or railroad can be made 
from London to the western or north-western counties 
without a tunnel or summit level on the chalk hills, as at 
the Kennet and Avon, between Wilton and Devizes, and 


* See an article on the Railways of Great Britain, ‘Companion 
to the Almanae’ for 1838, 





on the Grand Junction Canal at Tring. The colitie 
range of hills, with its basis of lias, presents a singflar 
and parallel obstacle, conquered by tunnels on the 
Thames and Severn at Shepperton, the Oxford Canal a¢ 
Claydon, the Grand Junction at Braunston and Blis. 
worth.” 

In surveying the ground for the London and Birmi 
ham Railway, the level taken was the “ level of the towi 
path of the Regent’s Canal, on the north side of London, 
which is placed at 108 feet 9 inches above an imaginary 
line used as a base to reckon from :” the high water of 
the Thames being 21 feet above the same imaginary line, 
In starting from London the road must be cut through 
the high grounds in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
metropolis; then carried through that portion of the 
London basin which we may term the Brent valley ; and 
thus over and through an alternate series of ridges and 
valleys. The cuttings supplied materials for embank- 
ments ; and clay for brick, and sand for “ ballo-ting” 
the road, have also been found abundantly along the 
line. But though this supply of material might be 
thought to diminish expense, the ground has frequently 
turned out very different from what had been anticipated. 
Embankments have “slipped ;” springs have broken in 
upon the works, sapping foundations ; and heavy and 
expensive contracts, such, for instance, as the making of 
the Kilsby Tunnel, one of the most serious operations on 
the whole line, have been thrown upon the Company, 
who have been compelled to execute them at a greater 
expense than had been anticipated. 

e river Brent, crossed by a viaduct six miles from 
London, was marked in the survey of the line as 87 
feet above the given level mentioned in the previous pa- 
ragraph. The high ground dividing London and Hert- 
fordshire, 13 miles from London, is 290 feet; about 3 
miles farther, on the river Colne, the height marked is 189 
feet ; 2 miles farther it rises to 345 ; on the chalk ridge at 
Tring it is 446 ; and (omitting other Variations) across the 
Ouse 212; near the village of Kilsby 516 feet, which is 
passed by a tunnel 2398 yards in a arid the station 
at Birmingham 391 feet. There is thus a very consider- 
able difference between the height of the Brent above the 
given level, and that of the Birmingham station. Leaving 
out the intermediate inequalities, the road to Birming- 
ham may be described as a continual ascent; the dif- 
ference between the level of the London railroad station 
and the Birmingham station being upwards of 250 feet. 
To meet the very great intermediate inequalities of ground, 
the Reilroad is laid down in a series of inclined planes, 
there being only 13 miles on a perfect level. The steepest 
gradient however (with the exception of the inclined 
plane from Euston Square to Camden Town) is not above 
16 feet per mile. In a very few instances the Railroad 
passes private or not frequently used roads on a level; 
and at all these gates and gatekeepers will be employed. 
All turnpike roads and other important thoroughfares 
are either passed under or over. , 

The rails are laid, in the cuttings, on stone blocks ; in 
the embankments, on wooden sleepers. They are of 
malleable iron, and are raised above the ground about an 
inch. The stone blocks are of different kinds of stone; 
the wooden sleepers mostly of oak or larch. The chairs, 
as the supports of the rails are called (they are of cast 
iron fixed to the blocks or sleepers), are generally about 
three feet apart. 

But the bell rings—the signal to take our seats. The 
“ first class” carriages are comfortable coaches, in which 
passengers may shut themselves up snugly enough; but 
the “second class,” which go first in order, are open, 
without a window or curtain to protect the travellers from 
any strong breeze, in the teeth of which the train may be 
running, and without a cushion to soften the effects of 
the vibratory concussion, which, as an American might 
say, is “ pretty considerable.” In one instance, owing 
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to some defect in a carriage, the jolting was so very se- 

yere, as not merely to give extreme annoyance to all the 

passengers, but to incur the risk of injuring them. Se- 
yeral attempted to stand up, but the roofs of the carriages 
are so low as to prevent this being done with any comfort. 

Defects of this character will doubtless be remedied after 

the whole line of the Railroad is fairly in use. Again 

the bell rings—the train, like a line of houses, is in mo- 
tion. But where is our engine—that “cheval magni- 
fique,” whose “snort” so electrified the good people of 

Paris, on the day of the opening of the railroad to St. 

Germain’s? We have no engine; we are moving up an 

inclined plane, pulled up by an “ endless” rope that runs 

round two cylinders or drums. And now we run along 

a deep cutting, walled up on either side, and pass under 

seven bridges, two or three of them having more the cha- 

racter of excavations or tunnels than bridges. Presently 
we come upon the open country, the tall and shapely 
chimney shafts of the stationary engines towering on 
- either side of the Railway, like guardian pillars. This 

is the Camden Town depédt, originally intended to have 
been the London terminus or station. Camden Town is 
but a recently erected suburb of London, the site being 
first built upon in 1791, on the manor coming into the 
possession of the Marquis Camden. We are drawn up 
to this spot by two engines of sixty-horse power; and 
are then “ cast off,”? and committed to the care of the 
locomotive engine, which now takes the train in charge. 
Having about half a minute to rest, we may spend it in 
glancing round. The Company have extensive premises 
here for various purposes. There is the engine-house for 
the stationary engines; and there is to be here a great 
depdt for goods, passengers only being taken on to 
Euston Square. 

In coming here we have been leaving London north- 
westerly, having the Regent’s Park to our left ; before us 
are the high grounds which screen London on this side, 
and on which lie Highgate and Hampstead. The engine 
starts; we are now going down an inclined plane from 
the chimneys to the tavern so well known as Chalk Farm, 
at the foot of Primrose Hill. The use of this little plane 
is to check the speed of a train coming into London, and 
to give one leaving it an impetus. Passing under Chalk 
Farm bridge (Chalk Farm was noted, before London had 
approached so near, as being secluded enough for the 
purposes of duelling, and some unfortunate affairs have 
taken place at it), we enter the deep cutting which leads 
to Primrose Hill Tunnel. The ground here is all ele- 
vated ; but the tunnel is not cut through that particular 
elevation to which the name of Primrose Hill is more 
especially appropriated. This hill, as the reader is 
doubtless aware, has been long a favourite resort of the 
London citizens, as affording a very pleasant prospect, 
especially of the great metropolis. It lies a little to 
the left as we pass. Perhaps the best and most agreeable 
view of this Railroad in the neighbourhood of London is 
to be obtained from the sloping sides of the cutting here. 
ser numbers are to be found on fine days 
watching the passing trains, and certainly the view to 
the spectator is far more picturesque than to the pas- 
senger. The former may sit or stand on the slope of the 
green sward, and admire the train shooting along with an 
apparent ease, swiftness, and certainty of motion that 
seems quite charming; but the passenger, unused to such 
a mode of travelling, is annoyed hy the thundering noise 
of the train, and, if not bewildered by the swiftness with 
Which he is carried, left at least little time to fix his eye 
steadily on any particular object. 

The handsome brick and stone entrance of the Prim- 
rose Hill Tunnel, built at an expense of 7000/., and 
of which our wood-cut on page 332 is a view, now 
seems to spread itself on either side, as if to inclose us 
m its embrace ; and straightway we a-> plunged into a 
most fearful darkness, Surely if there ever is a time 
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when the inexperienced traveller requires to sit still and 
fear nothing, that time seems to be when he first is 
whirled with most astounding noise through the dark- 
ness of a tunnel. Peeping out before you enter, you can 
see through Primrose Hill Tunnel, and it seems but a 
very little way; one can hardly fancy that it should be 
so dark. But after entering, the light becomes dimmer 
and dimmer ; and though for a moment a gleam of light 
comes down from a shaft, in another moment it is pro- 
found darkness again. To attempt to speak so as to be 
heard by your neighbour is quite out of the question. 
We go through the tunnel (which is 1120 yards in 
length, and the excavation of which occupied a period of 
three years) in about a minute; yet it seems a long time, 
and one is really glad, by the appearance of the light, to 
discern that we are coming to the open air again. Tunnel 
travelling is certainly one of the most disagreeable things 
on a railroad. If you attempt to put your head out of 
the carriage, a strong cold breeze beats against your face ; 
your eyes are somewhat in danger from floating particles 
of soot and dust; sparks from the engine chimney fly 
past; the noise is tremendous; and should a counter 
train the crashing, shattering kind of sound is most 
aontion while you cannot ask your neighbour the 
cause, and can but imperfectly guess it yourself. This 
is more particularly descriptive of the state of things 
when the wind is blowing against the train ; but at all 
times there is a current of air. 

The shaft of the Primrose Hill Tunnel is raised about 
10 or 12 feet above the field through which it is pierced. 
It looks like a dwarf round tower, and might puzzle a 
person ignorant of its use as to what might be its object, 
unless a train be passing, and a column of smoke ascend. 
The field round about gives no indication that man is 
now not merely walking, but flying through the earth 
below. In grasping at time, we have baffled natural ob- 
stacles; and so, as a railroad, like water, seeks its level, 
if we cannot carry it over a hill, we pierce the obstruc- 
tion, and find the level on the other side. 

The farther entrance of the Primrose Hill Tunnel is 
exceedingly plain, having no ornamental character what- 
ever, so that it may be said that the directors, in this 
case, have turned their best face towards London. On 
emerging, we come through a deep cutting, by which the 
view of the surrounding country is excluded. We are 
carried under the Edgeware Road, and under a number 
of bridges, some of which are for the purpose of connect- 
ing private property through which the Railroad passes. 
The most Rater objects that may have caught the 
attention of the passenger in his rapid journey are per- 
haps the railway policemen, holding up at intervals red 
or white flags, changed at night for different coloured 
lanthorns. These are signals to the engineer either to 
slacken his speed because of some portions of the road 
being under repair or not so firm as is requisite, or else 
an intimation that he may proceed at his ordinary rate. 
Three miles from the Primrose Hill Tunnel we pass 
through the Kensal Green Tunnel, 320 yards in length ; 
and then the Railroad is carried across the valley of the 
Brent (or rather through a portion of what is termed the 
London basin, the Brent being an affluent of the Thames) 
by an embankment, the stream itself being crossed by a 
viaduct not far from the Harrow road. The Brent is a 
mean, narrow, sluggish-looking stream, which rises near 
Chipping Barnet, on the borders of Middlesex and Hert- 
fordehire and, after traversing a large portion of Mid- 
dlesex, falls into the Thames. We now sail through a 
richly undulating country, the most remarkable object 
being Harrow-on-the-Hill, with its church spire peering 
over the trees. The Railroad leaves Harrow to the left, 
winding round the hill ; and in a few minutes we arrive 
at Harrow station, where is the first station-house on the 


road, and the first place where the passenger can alight 
on his way from London. But if he means i, go farther, 
2U2 
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let him take care that the train does not start without 
him ; it is off in a minute or two, and quickly disap- 


The views from the churchyard of Harrow deserve all 
the encomiums that have been lavished on them. The 
hill rises almost isolated in an extensive plain; the 
church and the celebrated school are on the highest part 
of the hill, and the churchyard occupies the slope on 
either side. On a summer evening, and with a golden 
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sunset, the effect of the prospect is exceedingly rich and 
pleasing. Towards the east the view is bounded by the 
metropolis, from which we are now distant nearly ten 
miles ; the dome of St. Paul’s seems like a globe sus- 
pended in the air. On the south the view is carried 
across the Thames towards the Surrey hills, and on the 
south-west and west the eye ranges over portions of 
Buckinghamshire and Berkshire, including Windsor 


Castle. 
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{Southern Entrance to the Primrose- Hill Tunnel. ] 


It seems hardly necessary to say anything respecting a 
school so well known as that of Harrow. It was founded 
in 1585, by a yeoman named John Lyon. Every person 
who is an inhabitant householder in the parish of Harrow 
has the right of sending his sons to this grammar-school 
for instruction; but the great supply of pupils is from 
other parts of the country, who are chiefly boarded with 
the various masters. The founder specified in his in- 
structions what kind of amusements the scholars were to 
pursue— driving a top, tossing a hand-ball, running, 
and shooting.” He required parents to furnish their 
children with bow-strings and shafts to pursue the exer- 
cise; and it was customary, till within a comparatively 
recent period, for an annual exhibition of archery to take 
place, when the scholars shot for a silver arrow. Public 
speeches have now been substituted. 

The Harrow station of the Railway is rather more than 
a mile from Harrow, lying in the valley below. An 
agreeable quietness prevails about the station-house ; it 
has a rural air, though perhaps rather too new-looking to 
harmonise with the surrounding scenery. By-and-bye 
the quietness may be disturbed by the ringing of a bell, 
announcing the approach of a train (only certain trains 
stop at Harrow), and passengers may be seen hastily 
making their way tothe place, to be intime to secure their 
seats. Here too may be seen with considerable effect the 
novel appearance presented by the rapid passage of a 
night train. The hissing kind of noise, heard at a great 
distance during the stillness of the night, draws’ the at- 
tention in the direction of the Railroad ; and the embank- 
ment over which it is carried being considerably elevated, 
the eye discerns, by the fire signal in front, the dim out- 





line of the flying vehicles, as if they were sailing through 
the air. As we are mentioning appearances, we may 
notice others which may amuse the passenger on his 
journey : the cattle feeding in fields adjoining the line are 
not in general disturbed by the noise of a passing train. 
If ruminating, they raise a stupid eye and lie still. But 
a “snort” from the engine may set a flock of sheep 
scampering in all directions. If the field is narrow, they 
sometimes fly in advance of the train, till stopped in their 
progress by a fence, and then they dart wildly back : or 
maybe a flock of geese stretch their necks, and gaze with 
their peculiar air of ludicrous mock dignity. 

In a few minutes after leaving the Harrow station we 
cross the Oxhey ridge, and pass from Middlesex into 
Hertfordshire. The reader will remember that we passed 
through the first high ground we met on leaving London 
by the Primrose Hill and Kensall Green Tunnels ; that 
then we-were carried over the Brent by a viaduct, and 
through the valley by an embankment ; and now, on the 
borders of Middlesex and Hertfordshire, we meet with 
high ground again. The Oxhey summit, about 13 miles 
from London, is the highest point between two valleys 
across which the Railroad is carried. It is a portion of 
high ground which runs round the northern and western 
extremity of Middlesex. One valley we have come 
through, and the other, the valley of the Colne, we 
are about to pass. The Colne is formed by the 
junction of several small streams which unite in the 
parish of North Mimms in Hertfordshire ; about half 
way between St. Alban’s and Watford it is joined by 
another stream; passing Watford, it takes a westemm 
course to Rickmansworth, where it is joined by two other 
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streams, entérs Middlesex near Harefield, at the north- 
west angle of the county, and falls into the Thames at 
Staines. After entering Hertfordshire we are carried 
over the Colne by a handsome viaduct, and shortly after- 
wards arrive at the Watford station, which is upwards of 
a mile beyond the town. 


Hertfordshire, into which we have entered, has been | 


long famous for its beauty and fertility, though not very 
much of either is actually seen from the railway. Fuller 
says that they who buy a horse in Hertfordshire pay two 
ears’ purchase for the air. “The land is very much 
subdivided, and the farms are seldom large, ranging 
mostly from 150 to 400 acres. The vicinity to the capi- 
tal, the goodness of the air and roads, and the beauty of 
the country, have much contributed to this circumstance, 
by making this county a favourite residence ; and, by in- 
ducing a great number of wealthy persons to purchase 
land for building villas, has multiplied estates in a man- 
ner unknown in the distant counties.” The county has 
been long a storehouse for the supply of London with corn 
and malt ; but it is not considered to have now so pre- 
eminent an agricultural character as it had once; either 
it has retrograded, or other countries have come up to its 
mark. It still however has a name, and it is affirmed 
that many thousand quarters of wheat are annually sold 
in the London markets as the produce of Hertfordshire 
which are in fact the produce of other counties. 

Watford station, the second on the line from London, 
is between 6 and 7 miles beyond the Harrow station, and 
between 17 and 18 distant from the metropolis. The town 
itself isabout 15 miles from London by the high road. There 
is nothing very remarkable to catch the attention here ; 
and, as we have only been about a quarter of an hour in 
coming from Harrow to this place, we can hardly think 
of alighting. Watford, however, is a busy little town. 
There are both silk and paper mills here, two or three of 
which have their machinery set in motion by the waters 
of the Colne. The river, or rather stream, has but an 
insignificant look. Watford, which has a population of 
between five and six thousand people, consists prine’pally 
of one long street, in the centre of which is the church 
and a well-endowed free-school. 

Once more we start; and pass close by Cashiobury, 
the well-known seat of the Eari of Essex. It once be- 
longed to the monastery of St. Alban’s. The park is 
hidden from our view by an embankment. In about two 
minutes we enter, or perhaps we may say, plunge into 
Watford Tunnel. There are five shafts here, one of 
which is of considerable dimensions. The light it affords 
creates the impression that we are getting out of the 
tunnel ; but we are once more in “darkness that may 
be felt,” and moving with a rapidity, accompanied with 
@ noise, not very comfortable to the passenger, how- 
ever much he may have been initiated into this mode 
of travelling by the two tunnels through which we 
have already passed. Watford Tunnel is upwards of a 
mile in length; and on emerging from it we come in 
sight of the Grand Junction Canal. The railroad and 
the canal now accompany each other through Hertford- 
shire, across Buckinghamshire, and through the greater 
part of Northamptonshire. In some places they diverge 
considerably ; in others they run parallel for various dis- 
tances, sometimes approaching very close, and frequently 
intersecting each other. The canal occasionally affords 
very pretty views, as seen from the railroad ; the practi- 
cal man, at sight of one of the canal boats, might muse 
on comparative rates of velocity, and the relative values 
of time and cost. 

“ Experiments have been made with the view of deter- 
mining the merits of canal carriage when compared with 
railroads and with common roads. The results of these 
experiments, which are given in the following table, seem 
to show that at slow velocities the traffic of given weights 
"8 conducted more economically upon a canal than by the 





other methods of conveyance; that where the velocity 
exceeds four miles per hour, the economy turns in favour 
of railroads ; and that at high velocities the economy of 
the canal disappears even when compared with the mo- 
tive force required on a level turnpike-road :— 


- Weights moved by the application of equal forces, 


Velocity of 
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More recent experiments made upon the Ardrossan 
and Paisley Canal seem to indicate the superior economy 
of propelling boats properly constructed at high rates of 
velocity through the canal; but the results thus obtained 
have not perhaps been yet sufficiently tested to warrant’a 
perfect reliance being placed upon them.* 

The railroad and the canal now pass between Abbot's 
Langley on the right hand, and King’s Langley on the 
left. Abbot’s Langley belonged to the monastery of St. 
Alban’s, which was founded in honour of Alban, who is 
said to have suffered martyrdom in the persecution of 
Diocletian. Nicholas de Camera, commonly called Ni- 
cholas Breakspeare, and who filled the papal chair under 
the name of Adrian IV. (the only Englichiman that ever 
wore the triple crown), is stated to have been born at 
Abbot’s Langley. When a youth, he endeavoured to ob- 
tain admission into the monastery of St. Alban’s, but was 
rejected on account of insufficiency of learning; where- 
upon he went to study at Paris. If this be true, it is 
honourable to him that he bore no grudge in after-years ; 
for when he became pope, he gave the abbot of St. Al- 
ban’s a grant of precedence over all other abbots. The 
town of St. Alban’s is about six miles from the Railroad. 
King’s Langley, on our left hand, was a part of the royal 
demesne, and there was anciently here a royal house or 
palace. The railroad now cuts the canal, the canal going 
to Hemel Hempstead, the railroad keeping somewhat 
south of it. Hemel Hempstead is a small but neat town, 
situated on the slope of a hill which descends into the 
rich valley of the Gade, a tributary of the Colne. The 
weekly market held in this town is one of the largest in 
Hertfordshire for corn. A little beyond Hemel Hemp- 
stead we come to Boxmoor, the third station on the rail- 
way, 24 miles from London. 

There are only a few houses at Boxmoor; but the 
words “ Fishery Inn,” in large letters, on a plain-looking 
but rural-like country public-house, will remind the an- 
gler of the vicinity of Two Waters, and other localities 
for fishing in Hertfordshire. What would Izaak Walton 
or Charles Cotton have said to travelling on a railway to 
their angling grounds? “By your good leave, Sir,” 
says Viator, “ large measure of foul way is not altogether 
so acceptable.” “True, Sir,” replies Piscator, “ but the 
foul way serves to justify the fertility of the soil, accord- 
ing to the proverb, ‘There is good land where there is 
foul way ;’ and is of good use to inform you of the riches 
of the country you are come into, and of its continual 
travel and traffic to the country-town you came from, 
which is also very observable by the fulness of its road 
and the doaden horses you meet everywhere upon the 
way.” t 
Thee four miles farther, the next station is at the an- 
cient town of Berkhampstead, the birth-place of Cowper, 


* «Penny Cyclopedia,’ article Canats, vol, vi., p. 220, 
+ ‘Complete Angler,’ 
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whose father was rector of the parish. The town lies in 
a valley to the left of the railroad, and below it; and 
affords the most picturesque view since we passed Har- 
row. The town is said to be of Saxon origin. Here 
William the Conqueror, after the battle of Hastings, 
“took up a position in order to interrupt all communica- 
tion with London from the north; here he received a 
deputation of Saxon prelates and nobles ; and from hence 
he sent a message to the abbot of St. Alban’s, demanding 
why a multitude of trees had been felled, and laid across 
the road leading from Berkhampstead to St. Alban’s, 
fairly obstructing the march of the Norman army. “The 
abbot Frithic, or Frederick, who, as descended from noble 
Saxon blood, and also from King Canute the Dane, an- 
swered boldly, ‘I have done the duty appertaining to my 
birth and calling ; and if others of my rank and profes- 
sion had performed the like, as they well could and 
ought, it had not been in thy power to penetrate into the 
land thus far.” * 

Berkhampstead affords some pleasant views, when 
seen from the high grounds to the north of it. The 
church, with its square embattled tower, which is adorned 
with four handsome Gothic windows, forms a conspicuous 
object, though it and the town lie in a deep valley. The 
Grand Junction Canal is carried past the town, below the 
Railway. Berkhampstead has been a residence occasion- 
ally of several of the kings of England. The castle and 
manor were given by Edward III. to the Black Prince, 
as duke of Cornwall, and the “ property has since de- 
scended from the crown to the successive princes of Wales, 
as heirs to the throne and dukes of Cornwall, under whom 
it has for the last three centuries been leased out to dif- 
ferent persons.” There are a few massive fragments of 
the old castle still remaining. 

Four miles from Berkhampstead is the Tring station, 
314 miles from London. Tring, which is a market-town, 
is about two miles from the station. It is nearly at the 
western extremity of Hertfordshire. 

A wedge-shaped portion of Buckinghamshire is here 
interposed between Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire. 
North from Tring in Hertfordshire to [vinghoe in Buck- 
inghamshire there runs an elevated tract, a portion of the 
chalk ridge known in Buckinghamshire as the Chiltern 
Hills. The soil of the Chiltern Hills is chalk and flint ; 
formerly an abundance of timber, especially beech, grew 
on the hills, and afforded shelter to banditti. To put 
them down, an officer was appointed under the crown, 
called the steward of the Chiltern Hundreds. The du- 
ties of the office have long since ceased ; but the office is 
still retained for the following purpose. A member of 
the House of Commons cannot resign his seat, if there be 
nothing to disqualify him. Any member, therefore, who 
wishes to retire from parliament, applies to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer for the stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds; and as the acceptance of an office under the 
crown is a disqualification, he is thus enabled to accom- 
plish his purpose. It is, of course, a ceremonial or no- 
minal proceeding. 

This portion of the chalk ridge which runs between 
Tring and Ivinghoe formed a barrier in the line of the 
Railway, through which it was necessary to cut. It divided 
two wit or low districts, the valley of the Colne, 
through which we have come on a gradual ascent, and 
low land on the other side of the ridge. Ivinghoe, on 
this elevation, is the highest part of Buckinghamshire, 
and is stated as being 904 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is a place of considerable antiquity, and once had a 
Benedictine Nunnery. The chief employment of the 
inhabitants consists in lace-making and straw-plat. “The 
manor of Ivinghoe, according to tradition, once belonged 
to the family of Hampden ; but one of the family, hav- 
ing had a dispute with the Black Prince, was dispos- 
sessed of the manor, either by way of fine or composition. 


e ‘Pictorial History of England,’ vol. i., p. 361. 
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The lines which embody the tradition are thus 
Gough, in his additions to Camden :— 


“« Hamden of Hamden did forego 
The manors of Tring, Wing, and Ivinghoe, 
For striking the Black Prince a blow.’ 


“ Messrs. Lysons have set aside this tradition, by find- 
ing that neither of these three manors was ever in the 
Hampden family.”’* 

We run through this chalk-cutting on a nearly straight 
line for two miles. A lofty wall of chalk about sixty feet 
high rises above us on either side ; and three bridges 
thrown across look like aérial perches. 

In 1836 an Act was passed authorising the construc- 
tion of a branch railway from the Birmingham and Lon- 
don line, commencing at the village of Cheddington, to 
be carried to Aylesbury. This portion has been con- 
tracted for, and is about to be made. Aylesbury lies 
about eight miles south from the line. Though not 
nominally the county-town, it has perhaps the best right 
to be so considered, as the most important part of the 
county business is transacted at it. A branch from the 
Grand, Junction Canal is carried to Aylesbury. 

The Railroad is now carried past the pleasant-looking 
little town of Leighton-Buzzard, which lies in Bedford- 
shire, on its south-western extremity ; the Railroad is in 
Buckinghamshire. The Leighton-Buzzard station is 39 
miles from London. The Grand Junction Canal is carried 
close to the town, and lies between it and the Railway. 
The church, the spire of which attracts the eye from the 
Railway, is considered to have been built in the fourteenth 
century ; and coeyal with it is a market-cross, a hand- 
some pentagonal structure, situated in an open area near 
the market-house. The population of Leighton-Buzzard 
is considered to be about 4000: it was 3330 at the last 
census. 

From Leighton-Buzzard we pass through a small 
curved tunnel 272 yards long, and continue on our way 
to Denbigh Hall, 48 miles from London. Denbigh Hall 
is, properly speaking, nothing but a very ordinary public- 
house on the great mail-coach road (the ancient Wat- 
ling-street), over which the Railroad is carried by a mas- 
sive bridge. There are a number of temporary wooden 
buildings at the station; these will be removed when 
the line is opened throughout. 

During the short time that the coaches will continue to 
run from Denbigh Hall to Rugby the passengers have an 
opportunity of contrasting travelling by coach on the 
common road, and travelling on the Railroad. As faras 
mere pleasure is concerned, the outside of a stage-coach 
on a fine day is certainly far before the swift race on the 
Railroad. On the London and Birmingham Railroad 
we have only occasional glimpses of scenery. Now we 
are running under bridges, or else through a cutting, 
whose sloping sides hide everything from the passenger; 
and when we get out on an embankment, and see an un- 
dulating country on either side, with here and there 4 
village spire rising out from amongst the trees, we have 
scarcely time to note objects and enjoy the scene, when 
we are into the heart of a cutting again. The coach 
road, on the contrary, from Denbigh Hall to Rugby, is 
an agreeable one. We are carried over a portion of the 
hilly country of Northampton, passing Towcester, and 
the gateway of Earl Pomfret’s seat, through Weedon, 
close by the barracks, and crossing the line of the Rail- 
way, and through Daventry and Dunchurch. Yet 5 
and certainty, accomplishing a great space in a little time, 
are far more powerful inducements than the ag 
sure of a drive. The London and Birmingham 
Company state, in their petition to Parliament, that for 
the four weeks ending the 4th of June last they paid to 
the Stamp-Office 792/. 11s. 5d. The tax on Rai 
passengers is one-halfpenny per mile for every four pat 

* ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ art, BuckinaHaMsHIRE, 
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rs.” Supposing each passenger travelled, on an 
neh 40 safes Sod that the average sum paid by 
each was 7s., the number of passengers carried daily 
must have been upwards of 1300, and the daily receipts 
of the Company upwards of 450/. for passengers alone. 
We may say that at least halfa million of passengers are 
now annually availing themselves of the Railway. 

From Denbigh Hall to Rugby the unfinished portion 
of the Railroad is in a state of great forwardness, and 
will probably be opened towards the end of the year. It 
runs through the remaining portion of Buckinghamshire 
and across Northamptonshire. The towns or villages we 
have passed in coming from Leighton Buzzard to 
Denbigh Hall, or are in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the latter station, are, Woburn, at some distance; 
Brickhill, and Fenny Stratford, closer to us on our 
right; and Stony Stratford, with the mail-coach road 
through which it runs, to our left. After passing through 
a clay cutting, we are carried across the Wolverton Val- 
ley, the raising the embankment for which was a work of 
enormous labour, and also across the Grand Junction Canal 
and by a viaduct over the Ouse. Wolverton is intended 
to be a principal station when the Railroad is open, and 
Denbigh Hall will sink into a subordinate one. The 
Grand Junction Canal is here 35 feet above the level of 
the Ouse, and the Railroad is carried across the Ouse 
Valley at a height of about 140 feet above the London 
level. The Ouse, which from the viaduct seems narrow, 
and has a “sedgy ” and sluggish look, is “in many re- 
spects one of the most interesting rivers in England. It 
flows through the greatest extent of level country, and has 
the most tortuous course of any river in the island.” We 
must, however, distinguish this Ouse from the Yorkshire 
Ouse, which, though shorter in its course, is a more im- 
portant stream. The Yorkshire Ouse falls into the Hum- 
ber; the Ouse crossed by the Railroad runs from Buck- 
ingham through the counties of Bedford, Cambridge, 
and Norfolk, and falls into the Wash near Lynn Regis. 
“The direct distance from Buckingham to the sea is 
about 80 miles; but the whole course of the real Ouse, 
from its source to the same point, is not less than 150 
miles, which is more than the course of any other river 
in the island, if we cut off such large estuaries as those 
of the Severn, Thames, and Humber.” 

From the viaduct to the borders of Northamptonshire 
we come through a fine open country, the view being ter- 
minated on either side by ranges of sloping hills. On 
our right the steeple of Hanslope Church appears for 
some time a conspicuous object. Hanslope is a 
straggling village in a large agricultural parish of the 
same name on the edge of Buckinghamshire. It lies 
about two miles from the Railway, on a considerable ele- 
vation. An extensive view of the fertile vale of Aylesbury 
is to be obtained from the steeple. We can see a large 
portion of the country through which we have come from 
Deubigh Hall, the Railway winding through the centre of 
the valley. Newport Pagnell lies about 4 miles north-east, 
and Northampton about 6 north-west from Hanslope. 

Immediately after entering Northamptonshire the line 
of the Railway is obstructed by the Blisworth ridge, which 
forms the division between the valley through which we 
have come, and the valley of the Nen, a stream which 
rises in the high lands near Daventry, and runs east to 
Northampton. The Grand Junction Canal is carried 
through a tunnel at Blisworth 3080 yards in length. 
The Railroad avoids a tunnel, but is carried through an 
open cutting of limestone resting on a stratum of rock. 
The rock has been “ blasted” with great labour and ex- 
pense. The Blisworth ridge is composed of what geolo- 
gists call oolitic rock. ‘The term rock,” says Mr. De 
la Beche, “ is applied by geologists not only to the hard 
substances to which this name is commonly given, but 
also to those various sands, gravels, shales, marls, or 
clays, which form beds, strata, or masses.” The ovlitic 
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group he describes as “ in the southern parts of England 
composed of various alternations of clays, sandstones, 
marls, and limestones.”? The oolitic rock of Blisworth 
rests on “an argillo-calcareous deposit named lias.” 
The traveller unaccustomed to distinguish objects geolo- 
gically will remark that he is passing here between steep 
walls composed of two strata; the lower a blue rock, 
the upper a dark-coloured limestone. Shortly after pass- 
ing Denbigh Hall there is a bridge which forms a rather 
singular contrast to the many we have passed under built 
of brick ; it is built of this blue-coloured stone, the ma- 
terials having been taken from the cuttings. The inside 
of the arch is, however, lined with brick. 

On emerging from the Blisworth cutting, we enter the 
valley of the Nen, having Northampton about four miles 
from us on our right hand. A branch of the Nen, as we 
have already stated, rises in the high lands near Daventry ; 
it flows to Northampton, where it is joined by another 
stream ; and after traversing the greater portion of the 
county, falls into the Nash. We have now a very good 
view of the general character of Northamptonshire. 
Without any very marked features, it has, in general, a 
pleasing and variegated surface, broken into hills and 
dales, ‘watered by numerous brooks, and clothed with 
verdure. A great part of the county was at one time 
covered with wood ; and there are still considerable wood- 
land tracts. The Romans have left numerous traces of 
their occupation of this part of the country. The uneven 
nature of the surface adapted it well for defence, and its 
central position in the island rendered the possession of it 
important. Remains of encampments are therefore to be 
found in various quarters; and the Watling Street and 
Ermine Street passed through the county. 

The canal, of which we had lost sight for some time, 
now joins us, keeping close by the side of the Railroad 
till it strikes off to Braunston. It adds a picturesque 
feature to the landscape. Indeed from Blisworth to be- 
yond Weedon is the most picturesque portion of the 
whole line of the Railway. We cross the canal by a hand- 
some iron bridge: on approaching Weedon, we pass 
through Stowehill Tunnel, 500 yards in length, which is 
taken under the great mail-coach road. When we come 
out of it, the view is bounded by an amphitheatre of 
hills, and the church spire of the village of Floore catches 
the eye. It is on the slope of the hill, and appears em- 
bosomed in trees. The canal, too, is 80 close to us as to 
be only separated by a fence on a narrow slip of ground. 

Weedon Beck, or Weedon Royal, as it is sometimes 
called, is a village of considerable size, at which there is - 
an extensive government military depdt. The village, or 
town, divided into lower and upper, lies, as the names 
indicate, partly in a valley, and partly on a slope. The 
road through Weedon from Daventry to Northampton is 
here veg low; and the Railroad is taken over it by a 
massive brick bridge. At this point we have the church, 
with its square tower, on our right, close to the Railroad, 
and below it ; on the left, the town is also below the line, 
the roofs of some of the houses being below its level. 
The barracks and military storehouses occupy elevated 
ground, and have a conspicuous appearance. From hence 
the Railroad is taken through “ government” ground, under 
singular circumstances. e pass the front of the go- 
vernor’s house (behind which are the barracks, store- 
houses, &c.), which stands on an abruptly rising hill. 
The line of the Railroad is hemmed in, as it were, between 
the hill and the canal, both railroad and canal being here 
almost on a level, and close toeach other. The Railroad 
has also to cross a branch of the canal, which has been 
cut to communicate with the barracks and the store- 
houses; and from the surface of the water in this cut 
being within two or three feet of the railroad line, this 
has been a matter of some difficulty. A bridge is to be 
erected, the plan of which has been submitted to the 
Board of Ordnance. This bridge, it is stated, is intended 
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to be a kind of self-acting “swing” bridge ; a temporary 
bridge is for the present thrown across. The as 
front of the governor’s house is fenced from the Railroad 
by a brick wall surmounted with iron railing. The 
works here have been much impeded by springs; the 
brick wall, close to which we run, seems to be leaning on 
the hill inside for support ; it has been thus built, partly 
from the nature of the ground, and partly from the springs 
which broke out from the hill. : 

From Weedon to Kilsby Tunnel there is nothing on 
the line of the Railroad calling for any remarks. The 
country is of a similar character to what has been 
already described. 

A ridge of hills skirts a portion of the western ex- 
tremity of Northamptonshire, near the boundary-line 
between it and Warwickshire. This obstructs the line 
of the Railway, forming the highest portion to be passed 
on the whole route. It has been passed ‘by a tunnel 
2398 yards in length. The hill through which this 
tunnel is carried forms a portion of the high grounds 
which separate the waters of the Avon from those of the 
Ouse and Nen—a boundary in which originate rivers 
that flow to different sides of the island. The excavation 
of the tunnel has been a stupendous work, not only from 
its mere magnitude and length, but from the varied 
nature of the strata which had to be excavated. The 
workmen have been annoyed by quicksands, and by 
** the capricious appearance and disappearance of water ;” 
and the expense has far exceeded the original calculation. 
Mr. Stephenson, the engineer in chief, says, in his Report, 
at the commencement of the present year, “ It has 
found absolutely indispensable to increase the prices of 
mining, timbering, and brickwork formerly paid to the 
sub-contractors, and which expense was proved to be 
altogether inadequate. In the quicksand especially, 
although effectually drained, the utmost caution in mining 
has been required, and an expenditure of timber un- 
avoidably incurred, which would appear excessive and 
lavish to any one whose experience has been confined to 
ordinary tunnelling.” 

There are 21 shafts in Kilsby Tunnel, of which two 
large circular ones are made expressly for ventilation. 
In looking down from the top of the hill, through one of 
these shafts, the archway of the tunnel seems to shrink 
into very ordinary dimensions ; one wonders how a train 
can pass through. It has the appearance to the eye of 
a common sewer. The width of the tunnel is 24 feet, 
and the height above the rails 22 feet; the depth of the 
shafts varies, but may be stated, on an average, as about 
150 feet. The light and air admitted will be consider- 
able; yet the idea of travelling, with headlong rapidity, 
through such a mass of superincumbent earth is a most 
extraordinary one. The pyramids, in comparison with 
such a work as this, are as nothing, for the pyramids 
serve no purpose, but this is intended to aid in promoting 
the civilization of man by facilitating his intercourse. 
We have indeed realized the old fable of the giants 
heaving up the mountains, and turned it to a thoroughly 
practical use. 

Leaving Kilsby Tunnel, we cross the Oxford canal, 
near the boundary between Northamptonshire and War- 
wickshire ; and passing the village of Hillnorton on one 
side and Clifton on the other, we turn round on a curved 
portion of the Railroad, towards Rugby. The Railroad 
1s carried on an embankment through an open undu- 
lating country. As we passed, a small gipsey encamp- 
ment was pitched down in a hollow below the Railroad. 
Strange contrast—a portion of the human race standing 
still, as it were, in existence, while other portions of the 
race are changing the very face of nature, and compelling 
hills and valleys to accelerate their progress. It seemed 
like time past and time to come. 

Rugby lies on an eminence on the south side of the 
Avon; the Railway is carried through the valley below 
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the town, the Rugby station-house being about half, 
mile from it. The country round about has the same 
pleasing undulating character, which we have already re. 
peatedly noticed as the general characteristic of North- 
amptonshire. We are now of course in Warwickshire, 
The general quietness of the sireets of Rugby is now 
disturbed by the rattling of coaches and omnibus 
coming from Denbigh Hall and going to it. As the 
passengers alight from the trains at either Denbigh Hal] 
or Rugby, they show their tickets, procured either g 
London or Birmingham, and receive other tickets en- 
titling them to enter or get on the outside of a 

the coaches and tickets having corresponding numbers, 
These secondary tickets are gathered when all the pas- 
sengers are seated, and are intended to prevent “ mis- 
takes,” and to regulate the numbers. But the original 
tickets, which are only exhibited, not delivered up, must 
be preserved, as the Company’s regulations require all 
passengers who travel the whole route to produce them 
on approaching the terminus, or else the fare must be 
paid again. This is a necessary precaution ; yet owing 
to the bustle at Denbigh Hall or Rugby, passengers 
have occasionally lost their tickets, and suffered incon- 
venience. All this is only temporary, and will quite 
disappear when the line is opened, and when, without 
stirring from our seats, we can be carried thé entire 112 
miles in six hours. 

Everything has been done, on this temporary route, by 
the Company to accommodate passengers. Amongst other 
conveniences, the luggage of passengers travelling the 
whole line has been cared for in a way sometimes rather 
to alarm all who act on the principle of “safe bind, saf: 
find,” and who judge it necesssary to see their luggage 
occasionally onthe road. A close van, loaded with lug- 
gage for Birmingham or London, is placed on the train, 
next to the engine. Arriving at Denbigh Hall or Rugby, 
it is taken off, horses attached to it, and away it travels at 
the same rate as the other coaches carrying the passen- 
gers, some of whom cannot understand what dark-looking, 
coffin-like thing is flying along the road, either before or 
behind them. But even the coachmen begin to feel that 
this will soon cease, and that then they must look out for 
a new ine. 

The celebrated school of Rugby is at the upper part of 
the town, and just outside of it. The play-ground has 
the appearance of a park. The present buildings have 
been erected about thirty years, and are in what is called 
the Tudor style of architecture. The chapel stands 
little detached ; it is in the pointed style of architecture, 
ornamented exteriorly with buttresses and pinnacles, and 
fitted up within in imitation of the choir of a cathedral. 
There is a figure by Chantrey in it, of Dr. James, a head 
master. The entrance to the school buildings, which 
faces the town, has an arched portal, surmounted by a 
square tower ; it leads into a spacious quadrangle, on 
two sides of which are cloisters, and around are school- 
rooms and offices, an apartment over the entrance gate- 
way being appropriated as a library. ‘ 

The school was founded by Lawrence Sheriffe, 4 
citizen of London, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The two celebrated schools we have passed in our route, 
Harrow and Rugby, were thus both founded in the same 
reign. Rugby school was endowed with property, part 
of which was at the time in the neighbourhood of London, 
and now, by being included in the metropolis and ex- 
tensively built upon, has increased so very much m 
value as to render the school a very important institution. 
It is under the management of trustees. , 

There is nothing very worthy of attention in Rugby 
beyond the school, a range of almshouses, and perhaps 


the church. 
[To be continued.} 
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